Chapter 13 


Conflict 
and Stress 


For over 50 years, Canada had two major 
airlines: Montreal-based Air Canada and 
Calgary-Based Canadian Airlines. 
Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, Air 
Canada thrived while Canadian Airlines 
posted loss after loss and required govern- 
ment intervention to stay alive. It had 
become clear Canada could no longer sup- 
port two major carriers, and that if the two 
airlines did not merge Canadian Airlines would fold, leaving 17,000 
employees out of work. While the prospect of such a job loss was unac- 
ceptable, the task of merging two companies that had been bitter rivals 
and had strong regional identities would be a daunting task. Toward the 
end of 1999, the inevitable merger shaped up as a choice between two 
options: A hostile takeover of Air Canada and purchase of Canadian Airlines 
by a Toronto-based holding company, Onex, which was favoured by 
Canadian Airline employees, or the purchase of Canadian by Air Canada. 
Tensions ran high between the rank-and-file employees of the airlines, with 
Air Canada employees sporting “No Onex” buttons, and Canadian 
employees shouting “Better dead than red!” in reference to their rival's 
corporate colour. The head of Air Canada’s pilots’ union outraged politi- 
cians and Canadian Airlines pilots when he suggested that the successful 
Air Canada would be contaminated by a virus from the “sick” Canadian 
Airlines if the two airlines merged. In the end, Onex's bid was deemed 
illegal and Air Canada was given permission to purchase the beleaguered 
Canadian Airlines in December 1999. 
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Learning Objectives 


After reading Chapter 13, you should be able to: 
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Define interpersonal conflict and review its 
causes in organizations. 


Explain the process by which conflict occurs. 


Discuss the various modes of managing con- 
flict. 


Review a range of negotiation techniques. 
Discuss the merits of stimulating conflict. 


Distinguish among stressors, stress, and 
stress reactions. 

Discuss the role that personality plays in 
stress. 

Review the sources of stress encountered by 
various organizational role occupants. 
Describe behavioural, psychological, and 
physiological reactions to stress and discuss 
techniques for reducing or coping with stress. 


Uncertainty prompts conflict and 
stress at Air Canada. 


Omitted Due to 


Copyright Restrictions 


In April 2000, the two airlines started operating as one. While separate flight operations and 
brands quelled any dissention among flight crews, other employees of the new Air Canada 
were faced with high doses of stress in the very early stages of the merger process. During 
the first six weeks of the merger, there was a cascade of reports of cancelled flights, long 
lineups, lost luggage, and chronic overbooking as Air Canada attempted to reconfigure 
flight routes and schedules. According to a union executive representing check-in, boarding, 
and call-centre agents, Air Canada was “pushing our members too far. When you hear of 
agents going home crying after a day at work, it's time to say enough is enough.” Although 
the original plan had been to keep the brands separate, this proved to be costly and ineffi- 
cient, and the process of integrating employees under a single Air Canada banner began by 
the fall of 2000. As talks were initiated to intermingle staff, it became obvious that 
seniority, which determines scheduling choices, vacation time, work conditions, and most 
importantly for pilots, the type of aircraft available to fly, would be the major sticking point. 
Ironically, although Canadian Airlines was on life-support when it was taken over by Air 
Canada, its employees had, on average, more seniority than Air Canada employees since 
Canadian had done virtually no hiring in the 1990s. Generally, Air Canada employees, who 
took the view that Canadian Airline employees should just be thankful to still have jobs, 
wanted the employees of the failed airline to move to the bottom of the seniority lists. The 
former Canadian employees obviously wanted to merge along actual seniority levels. 


In April 2001, an arbitrator handed down a ruling on seniority lists that favoured Air Canada 
pilots and angered the former Canadian Airline pilots. Reports surfaced of scuffles between 
pilots of the former rival firms in airports, and, when the pilots finally began working the 
same flights in December 2001, there were warnings that passengers could be at risk due to 
the hostilities within the cockpits. An independent study found that 92.2 percent of 
Canadian Airline pilots reported that their professionalism was not enough to overcome 
feelings of animosity toward Air Canada pilots. The study also reported that 27 percent of 


former Canadian Airlines pilots surveyed felt hopeless, 16 percent felt excessive anger, and 
18 percent reported an inability to concentrate. When a review board decided in July 2002 
that the seniority ruling was unfair to the former Canadian Airlines pilots, and ordered that 
a new agreement be reached, it was the Air Canada pilots who were outraged. Although the 
board gave both sides 120 days to settle the issue, no agreement had been reached by July 
2003, and the issue remains as a source of conflict and stress among employees. The flight 
attendants of the former rivals, the last group of employees to be intermingled in March 
2003, faced a similar fight, and verbal insults almost led to blows at union meetings in the 
months leading up to integration. “Relations have deteriorated to the point where it’s 
almost an outright war,” remarked a former Canadian Airlines attendant in December 2002. 
“We have very big concerns about just guarding flight attendants’ security and being able 
to go to work in a harassment-free environment.” 


The difficult merger of employees has not been the only drama facing Air Canada. 
Difficulties facing the entire airline industry led the previously profitable Air Canada to file 
for bankruptcy protection on April 1, 2003. In May 2003, Air Canada CEO Robert Milton stated 
that the airline needed to cut 10,700 jobs, representing nearly 20 percent of its workforce, 
in order to save the company. For Air Canada employees, the choice was very unappealing: 
Agree to severe cuts or face closure of the airline. Air Canada and its unions had always had 
difficult relationships, highlighted by a nine-day pilots’ strike in 1998 that cost the airline 
$150 million and contributed to the departure of the previous CEO and to difficult subse- 
quent labour negotiations, which had poisoned the relationship between the unions and 
Robert Milton. Still, faced with the prospect of liquidation of the airline, Air Canada’s nine 
unions agreed to concessions in May 2003 that will save the company $1.1 billion a year. 
While the agreements were helpful, they were extremely painful, and resistance by the 
pilots nearly caused the collapse of the entire company. 


Despite the agreements with unions, Air Canada still faces an uncertain future. The difficult 
conditions in the airline industry still remain, and the seniority issue for the pilots of the 
Air Canada and Canadian Airlines is still not settled. Will Air Canada survive? For the com- 
pany's stressed and embattled employees, the answer to that question is still unknown.! 


In this chapter, we will define interpersonal conflict, discuss its causes, and examine 
various ways of handling conflict. We place particular emphasis on negotiation. 
Then, we will explore work stress, noting its causes and the consequences that it can 
have for both individuals and organizations. Various strategies for reducing or 
coping with stress will be considered. 


What Is Conflict? 


Interpersonal conflict is a process that occurs when one person, group, or organiza- 
tional subunit frustrates the goal attainment of another. Thus, the curator of a 


Interpersonal conflict. A 
process that occurs when one 
person, group, or organizational 
subunit frustrates the goal attain- 
ment of another. 
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museum might be in conflict with the director over the purchase of a particular 
work of art. Likewise, the entire curatorial staff might be in conflict with the finan- 
cial staff over cutbacks in acquisition funds. 

In its classic form, conflict often involves antagonistic attitudes and behaviours. 
As for attitudes, the conflicting parties might develop a dislike for each other, see 
each other as unreasonable, and develop negative stereotypes of their opposites 
(“Those scientists should get out of the laboratory once in a while.”). Antagonistic 
behaviours might include name calling, sabotage, or even physical aggression. In 
some organizations, the conflict process is managed in a collaborative way that 
keeps antagonism at a minimum. In others, conflict is hidden or suppressed and not 
nearly so obvious (e.g., some gender conflict).? 


Causes of Organizational Conflict 


It is possible to isolate a number of factors that contribute to organizational 
conflict. 


Group Identification and Intergroup Bias 


An especially fascinating line of research has shown how identification with a par- 
ticular group or class of people can set the stage for organizational conflict. In this 
work, researchers have typically assigned people to groups randomly or on the basis 
of some trivial characteristic, such as eye colour. Even without interaction or cohe- 
sion, people have a tendency to develop a more positive view of their own “in- 
group” and a less positive view of the “out-group” of which they are not a member.* 
The ease with which this unwarranted intergroup bias develops is disturbing. 

Why does intergroup bias occur? Self-esteem is probably a critical factor. 
Identifying with the successes of one’s own group and disassociating oneself from 
out-group failures boosts self-esteem and provides comforting feelings of social sol- 
idarity. In research by one of your authors, for example, it was found that people 
felt that their work group’s attendance record was superior to that of their occupa- 
tion in general (and, by extension, other work groups).> Attributing positive behav- 
iour to your own work group should contribute to your self-esteem. 

In organizations, there are a number of groups or classes with which people 
might identify. These might be based on personal characteristics (e.g., race or 
gender), job function (e.g., sales or production), or job level (e.g., manager or non- 
manager). Furthermore, far from being random or trivial, differences between 
groups might be accentuated by real differences in power, opportunity, clients ser- 
viced, and so on. As indicated in the chapter opening vignette, the proposed merger 
between Air Canada and Canadian Airlines made firm identities very salient for 
employees, and these identities persisted even after the companies merged into a 
single entity. The best prognosis is that people who identify with some groups will 
tend to be leery of out-group members. The likelihood of conflict increases as the 
factors we cover below enter into the relationship between groups. 

The increased emphasis on teams in organizations generally places a high pre- 
mium on getting employees to identify strongly with their team. The prevalence of 
intergroup bias suggests that organizations will have to pay special attention to 
managing relationships between these teams. 


Interdependence 


When individuals or subunits are mutually dependent on each other to accomplish 
their own goals, the potential for conflict exists. For example, the sales staff is 
dependent on the production department for the timely delivery of high-quality 
products. This is the only way sales can maintain the good will of its customers. On 
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the other hand, production depends on the sales staff to provide routine orders with 
adequate lead times. Custom-tailored emergency orders will wreak havoc with pro- 
duction schedules and make the production department look bad. In contrast, the 
sales staff and the office maintenance staff are not highly interdependent. 
Salespeople are on the road a lot and should not make great demands on mainte- 
nance. Conversely, a dirty office probably will not lose a sale! 

Interdependence can set the stage for conflict for two reasons. First, it necessi- 
tates interaction between the parties so that they can coordinate their interests. 
Conflict will not develop if the parties can “go it alone.” Second, as we noted in the 
previous chapter, interdependence implies that each party has some power over the 
other. It is relatively easy for one side or the other to abuse its power and create 
antagonism. Obviously, a flight crew is a highly interdependent group, which led to 
speculation of conflict and safety concerns when Air Canada and Canadian Airlines 
pilots began working the same flights. 

Interdependence does not always lead to conflict. In fact, it often provides a 
good basis for collaboration through mutual assistance. Whether interdependence 
prompts conflict depends on the presence of other conditions, which we will now 
consider. 


Differences in Power, Status, and Culture 


Conflict can erupt when parties differ significantly in power, status, or culture. 


Power. If dependence is not mutual, but one way, the potential for conflict 
increases. If party A needs the collaboration of party B to accomplish its goals, but 
B does not need A’s assistance, antagonism may develop. B has power over A, and 
A has nothing with which to bargain. A good example is the quality control system 
in many factories. Production workers might be highly dependent on inspectors to 
approve their work, but this dependence is not reciprocated. The inspectors might 
have a separate boss, their own office, and their own circle of friends (other inspec- 
tors). In this case, production workers might begin to treat inspectors with hostility, 
one of the symptoms of conflict. 


Status. Status differences provide little impetus for conflict when people of lower 
status are dependent on those of higher status. This is the way organizations often 
work, and most members are socialized to expect it. However, because of the design 
of the work, there are occasions when employees with technically lower status find 
themselves giving orders to, or controlling the tasks of, higher-status people. The 
restaurant business provides a good example. In many restaurants, lower-status 
servers give orders and initiate queries to higher-status chefs. The latter might come 
to resent this reversal of usual lines of influence.® In many organizations, junior staff 
are more adept using computers than senior staff. Some executives are defensive 
about this reversal of roles. 


Culture. When two or more very different cultures develop in an organization, 
the clash in beliefs and values can result in overt conflict. Hospital administrators 
who develop a strong culture centred on efficiency and cost-effectiveness might find 
themselves in conflict with physicians who share a strong culture based on providing 
excellent patient care at any cost. A telling case of cultural conflict occurred when 
Apple Computer expanded and hired professionals away from several companies 
with their own strong cultures. 


During the first couple of years Apple recruited heavily from Hewlett-Packard, 
National Semiconductor, and Intel, and the habits and differences in style among 
these companies were reflected in Cupertino. There was a general friction 
between the rough and tough ways of the semiconductor men (there were few 
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Hewlett-Packard 
www.hp.com 


Intel Corporation 
www.intel.com 


Relationship conflict. 
Interpersonal tensions among 
individuals that have to do with 
their relationship per se, not the 
task at hand. 


Task conflict. Disagreements 
about the nature of the work to 
be done. 


Process conflict. 
Disagreements about how work 
should be organized and accom- 
plished. 
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women) and the people who made computers, calculators, and instruments at 
Hewlett-Packard.... Some of the Hewlett-Packard men began to see themselves 
as civilizing influences and were horrified at the uncouth rough-and-tumble 
practices of the brutes from the semiconductor industry.... Many of the men 
from National Semiconductor and other stern backgrounds harboured a similar 
contempt for the Hewlett-Packard recruits. They came to look on them as prissy 
fusspots.” 


With its strong identity with Western Canada and its private ownership, 
Canadian Airlines had forged a distinct organizational culture from the Eastern- 
based and formerly government-owned Air Canada. 


Ambiguity 


Ambiguous goals, jurisdictions, or performance criteria can lead to conflict. Under 
such ambiguity, the formal and informal rules that govern interaction break down. 
In addition, it might be difficult to accurately assign praise for good outcomes or 
blame for bad outcomes when it is hard to see who was responsible for what. For 
example, if sales drop following the introduction of a “new and improved” product, 
the design group might blame the marketing department for a poor advertising cam- 
paign. In response, the marketers might claim that the “improved” product is actu- 
ally inferior to the old product. 

Ambiguous performance criteria are a frequent cause of conflict between man- 
agers and subordinates. The basic scientist who is charged by a chemical company 
to “discover new knowledge” might react negatively when her boss informs her that 
her work is inadequate. This rather open-ended assignment is susceptible to a 
variety of interpretations. 


Scarce Resources 


In the previous chapter, we pointed out that differences in power are magnified 
when resources become scarce. This does not occur without a battle, however, and 
conflict often surfaces in the process of power jockeying. Limited budget money, 
secretarial support, or lab space can contribute to conflict. Scarcity has a way of 
turning latent or disguised conflict into overt conflict. Two scientists who do not get 
along very well may be able to put up a peaceful front until a reduction in lab space 
provokes each to protect his domain. At Air Canada, the firm’s financial problems 
will surely intensify the conflict between employees, as the seniority issue will not 
just concern vacation time but will now determine layoffs. 


Types of Conflict 


Is all conflict the same? The answer is no. It is useful to distinguish among rela- 
tionship, task, and process conflict.’ Relationship conflict concerns interpersonal 
tensions among individuals that have to do with their relationship per se, not the 
task at hand. So-called “personality clashes” are examples of relationship conflicts. 
Task conflict concerns disagreements about the nature of the work to be done. 
Differences of opinion about goals or technical matters are examples of task con- 
flict. Finally, process conflict involves disagreements about how work should be 
organized and accomplished. Disagreements about responsibility, authority, 
resource allocation, and who should do what all constitute process conflict. 

In the context of work groups and teams, task, relationship, and process conflict 
tend to be detrimental to member satisfaction and team performance. In essence, 
such conflict prevents the development of cohesiveness (Chapter 7). Occasionally, 
some degree of task conflict might actually be beneficial for team performance, espe- 
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cially when the task is nonroutine and requires a variety of perspectives to be con- 
sidered, and when it does not degenerate into relationship conflict.? Thus, not all 
conflict is detrimental, and we shall return to some potential benefits of conflict 
later in the chapter. 


Conflict Dynamics 


A number of events occur when one or more of the causes of conflict we noted 
above takes effect. We will assume here that the conflict in question occurs between 
groups, such as organizational departments. However, much of this is also relevant 
to conflict within teams or between individuals. Specifically, when conflict begins, 
we often see the following events transpire: 


m “Winning” the conflict becomes more important than developing a good solu- 
tion to the problem at hand. 


m The parties begin to conceal information from each other or to pass distorted 
information. 


m Each side becomes more cohesive. Deviants who speak of conciliation are pun- 
ished, and strict conformity is expected. 


= Contact with the opposite party is discouraged except under formalized, 
restricted conditions. 


m While the opposite party is negatively stereotyped, the image of one’s own 
position is boosted. 


m On each side, more aggressive people who are skilled at engaging in conflict 
may emerge as leaders. !° 


You can certainly see the difficulty here. What begins as a problem of identity, 
interdependence, ambiguity, or scarcity quickly escalates to the point that the con- 
flict process itself becomes an additional problem. The elements of this process then 
work against the achievement of a peaceful solution. The conflict continues to cycle 
“on its own steam.” 


Modes of Managing Conflict 


How do you tend to react to conflict situations? Are you aggressive? Do you tend 
to hide your head in the sand? As conflict expert Kenneth Thomas notes, there are 
several basic reactions that can be thought of as styles, strategies, or intentions for 
dealing with conflict. As shown in Exhibit 13.1, these approaches to managing con- 
flict are a function of both how assertive you are in trying to satisfy your own or 
your group’s concerns and how cooperative you are in trying to satisfy those of the 
other party or group.!! It should be emphasized that none of the five styles for 
dealing with conflict in Exhibit 13.1 is inherently superior. As we will see, each style 
might have its place given the situation in which the conflict episode occurs. 


Avoiding 


The avoiding style is characterized by low assertiveness of one’s own interests and 
low cooperation with the other party. This is the “hiding the head in the sand” 
response. Although avoidance can provide some short-term stress reduction from 
the rigors of conflict, it does not really change the situation. Thus, its effectiveness 
is often limited. At Air Canada, management initially decided to keep flight crews 
separate, but financial concerns led to eventual intermingling. 


Avoiding. A conflict manage- 
ment style characterized by low 
assertiveness of one's own inter- 
ests and low cooperation with the 
other party. 


Exhibit 13.1 
Approaches to managing 
organizational conflict. 


Source: Taken from Thomas, K. W. 
(1992). Conflict and negotiation 
processes in organizations. In M. D. 
Dunnette & L. M. Hough (Eds.), 
Handbook of industrial and organi- 
zational psychology. (2nd ed., vol. 3). 
Palo Alto, CA: Consulting 
Psychologists Press. 


Accommodating. A conflict 
management style in which one 
cooperates with the other party, 
while not asserting one’s own 
interests. 


Competing. A conflict manage- 
ment style that maximizes 
assertiveness and minimizes 
cooperation. 


Compromise. A conflict manage- 
ment style that combines inter- 
mediate levels of assertiveness 
and cooperation. 
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Of course, avoidance does have its place. If the issue is trivial, information is 
lacking, people need to cool down, or the opponent is very powerful and very hos- 
tile, avoidance might be a sensible response. 


Accommodating 


Cooperating with the other party’s wishes while not asserting one’s own interests is 
the hallmark of accommodating. If people see accommodation as a sign of weak- 
ness, it does not bode well for future interactions. However, it can be an effective 
reaction when you are wrong, the issue is more important to the other party, or you 
want to build good will. 


Competing 


A competing style tends to maximize assertiveness for your own position and min- 
imize cooperative responses. In doing so, you tend to frame the conflict in strict win- 
lose terms. Full priority is given to your own goals, facts, or procedures. Bill Gates, 
the billionaire czar of Microsoft, tends to pursue the competing style: 


Gates is famously confrontational. If he strongly disagrees with what you’re 
saying, he is in the habit of blurting out, “That’s the stupidest... thing I’ve ever 
heard!” People tell stories of Gates spraying saliva into the face of some hapless 
employee as he yells, “This stuff isn’t hard! I could do this stuff in a weekend!” 
What you’re supposed to do in a situation like this, as in encounters with grizzly 
bears, is stand your ground: if you flee, the bear will think you’re game and will 
pursue you, and you can’t outrun a bear. 


The competing style holds promise when you have a lot of power (e.g., Gates), 
you are sure of your facts, the situation is truly win-lose, or you will not have to 
interact with the other party in the future. 


Compromise 


Compromise combines intermediate levels of assertiveness and cooperation. Thus, 
it is itself a compromise between pure competition and pure accommodation. In a 
sense, you attempt to satisfice (Chapter 11) rather than maximize your outcomes 
and hope that the same occurs for the other party. In the law, a plea-bargain is an 
example of a compromise between the defending lawyer and the prosecutor. 
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Compromise places a premium on determining rules of exchange between the 
two parties. As such, it always contains the seeds for procedural conflict in addition 
to whatever else is being negotiated. Also, compromise does not always result in the 
most creative response to conflict. Compromise is not so useful for resolving con- 
flicts that stem from power asymmetry, because the weaker party may have little to 
offer the stronger party. However, it is a sensible reaction to conflict stemming from 
scarce resources. Also, it is a good fall-back position if other strategies fail. 


Collaborating 


In the collaborating mode, both assertiveness and cooperation are maximized in the 
hope that an integrative agreement occurs that fully satisfies the interests of both 
parties. Emphasis is put on a win-win resolution in which there is no assumption 
that someone must lose something. Rather, it is assumed that the solution to the 
conflict can leave both parties in a better condition. Ideally, collaboration occurs as 
a problem solving exercise (Chapter 11). It probably works best when the conflict 
is not intense and when each party has information that is useful to the other. 
Although, effective collaboration can take time and practice to develop, it frequently 
enhances productivity and achievement. 13 

Some of the most remarkable examples of collaboration in contemporary orga- 
nizations are those between companies and their suppliers. Traditionally, adversarial 
competition in which buyers try to squeeze the very lowest price out of suppliers, 
who are frequently played off against each other, has dominated these relationships. 
This obviously does not provide much incentive for the perpetually insecure sup- 
pliers to invest in improvements dedicated toward a particular buyer. 

Things are changing. Honda provides copious engineering advice to its suppliers. 
One, Donelly Corporation of Holland, Michigan, was chosen to be Honda’s exclu- 
sive supplier of mirrors for its American-built cars. Donelly built an entirely new 
plant to make exterior mirrors on the basis of a handshake deal. Motorola does 
things a little differently with its suppliers, falling somewhere between competing 
and collaborating. The firm teaches suppliers quality management practices at its 
“Motorola University” but then scores the suppliers against each other on frequent 
report cards that give them feedback for improvement. It also involves them from 
the beginning of all design projects. 14 

Collaboration also helps to manage conflict within organizations. Our discus- 
sion of cross-functional teams in Chapter 7 is a good example. Research shows that 
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Collaborating. A conflict man- 
agement style that maximizes 
both assertiveness and coopera- 
tion. 


Honda 
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Collaboration can provide unions 
and management with win-win 
solutions. 


Negotiation. A decision-making 
process among interdependent 
parties who do not share identical 
preferences. 


Distributive negotiation. Win- 
lose negotiation in which a fixed 
amount of assets is divided 
between parties. 


Integrative negotiation. Win- 
win negotiation that assumes 
that mutual problem solving can 
enlarge the assets to be divided 
between parties. 
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collaboration between organizational departments is particularly important for pro- 
viding good customer service.!5 


Managing Conflict with Negotiation 


The stereotype we have of negotiation is that it is a formal process of bargaining 
between labour and management or buyer and seller, as went on at Air Canada 
during its purchase of Canadian Airlines and during the airline’s recent labour nego- 
tiations. However, job applicants negotiate for starting salaries, employees negotiate 
for better job assignments, and people with sick kids negotiate to leave work early. 
To encompass all these situations, we might define negotiation as “a decision- 
making process among interdependent parties who do not share identical prefer- 
ences.” ! Negotiation constitutes conflict management, in that it is an attempt either 
to prevent conflict or to resolve existing conflict. 

Negotiation is an attempt to reach a satisfactory exchange among or between the 
parties. Sometimes, negotiation is very explicit, as in the case of the labour negotia- 
tion or the buyer-seller interaction. However, negotiation can also proceed in a very 
implicit or tacit way.!7 For instance, in trying to get a more interesting job assign- 
ment or to take off from work early, the terms of the exchange are not likely to be 
spelled out very clearly. Still, this is negotiation. 

It has become common to distinguish between distributive and integrative nego- 
tiation tactics.!8 Distributive negotiation assumes a zero-sum, win-lose situation in 
which a fixed pie is divided up between the parties. If you re-examine Exhibit 13.1, 
you can imagine that distributive negotiation occurs on the axis between competi- 
tion and accommodation. In theory, the parties will more or less tend toward some 
compromise. On the other hand, integrative negotiation assumes that mutual 
problem solving can result in a win-win situation in which the pie is actually 
enlarged before distribution. Integrative negotiation occurs on the axis between 
avoiding and collaborating, ideally tending toward the latter. 

Distributive and integrative negotiations can take place simultaneously. We will 
discuss them separately for pedagogical purposes. 


Distributive Negotiation Tactics 


Distributive negotiation is essentially single-issue negotiation. Many potential con- 
flict situations fit this scenario. For example, suppose you find a used car that you 
really like. Now, things boil down to price. You want to buy the car for the min- 
imum reasonable price, while the seller wants to get the maximum reasonable price. 

The essence of the problem is shown in Exhibit 13.2. Party is a consulting firm 
who would like to win a contract to do an attitude survey in Other’s firm. Party 
would like to make $90,000 for the job (Party’s target) but would settle for 
$70,000, a figure that provides for minimal acceptable profit (Party’s resistance 
point). Other thinks that the survey could be done for as little as $60,000 (Other’s 
target) but would be willing to spend up to $80,000 for a good job (Other’s resis- 
tance point). Theoretically, an offer in the Settlement range between $70,000 and 
$80,000 should clinch the deal, if the negotiators can get into this range. Notice that 
every dollar that Party earns is a dollar’s worth of cost for Other. How will they 
reach a settlement?!? 


Threats and Promises. Threat consists of implying that you will punish the other 
party if he or she does not concede to your position. For example, the Other firm 
might imply that it will terminate its other business with the consulting company if 
it does not lower its price on the attitude survey job. Promises are pledges that con- 
cessions will lead to rewards in the future. For example, Other might promise future 
consulting contracts if Party agrees to do the survey at a lower price. Of course, the 
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difference between a threat and a promise can be subtle, as when the promise 
implies a threat if no concession is made. 

Threat has some merit as a bargaining tactic if one party has power over the 
other that corresponds to the nature of the threat, especially if no future negotia- 
tions are expected or if the threat can be posed in a civil and subtle way.*° If power 
is more balanced and the threat is crude, a counterthreat could scuttle the negotia- 
tions, despite the fact that both parties could be satisfied in the Settlement range. 
Promises have merit when your side lacks power and anticipates future negotiations 
with the other side. Both threat and promises work best when they send inter- 
pretable signals to the other side about your true position, what really matters to 
you. Careful timing is critical. 


Firmness versus Concessions. How about intransigence-sticking to your 
target position, offering few concessions, and waiting for the other party to give in? 
Research shows that such a tactic is likely to be reciprocated by the other party, thus 
increasing the chances of a deadlock.?! On the other hand, a series of small conces- 
sions early in the negotiation will often be matched. Good negotiators often use 
face-saving techniques to explain concessions. For example, the consulting firm 
might claim that it could reduce the cost of the survey by making it web-based 
rather than using paper questionnaires. 


Persuasion. Verbal persuasion or debate is common in negotiations. Often, it 
takes a two-pronged attack. One prong asserts the technical merits of the party’s 
position. For example, the consulting firm might justify its target price by saying 
“We have the most qualified staff. We do the most reliable surveys.” The other 
prong asserts the fairness of the target position. Here, the negotiator might make a 
speech about the expenses the company would incur in doing the survey. 

Verbal persuasion is an attempt to change the attitudes of the other party toward 
your target position. Persuaders are most effective when they are perceived as 
expert, likable, and unbiased. The obvious problem in distributive negotiations is 
bias—each party knows the other is self-interested. One way to deal with this is to 


Exhibit 13.2 


A model of distributive 
negotiation. 


Source: Thomas, K. W. (1992). 
Conflict and negotiation processes in 
organizations. In M. D. Dunnette & L. 
M. Hough (Eds.), Handbook of indus- 
trial and organizational psychology. 
Palo Alto, CA: Consulting 
Psychologists Press. 
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introduce some unbiased parties. For example, the consulting firm might produce 
testimony from satisfied survey clients. Also, disputants often bring third parties 
into negotiations on the assumption that they will process argumentation in an 
unbiased manner. 

Salary negotiation is a traditional example of distributive bargaining. A review 
of 21 studies on gender differences in negotiation outcomes found that although 
men negotiated significantly better outcomes than women, the overall difference 
between men and women was small. However, the authors note that even small dif- 
ferences in salary and wage negotiations could be perpetuated through subsequent 
salary increases based on percentage of pay. Furthermore, differences in negotiation 
outcomes could also be a factor in creating a “glass-ceiling” effect to the extent that 
women are less effective in negotiating opportunities and positions of power and 
status. Thus, training programs that enable women to negotiate better starting 
salaries comparable with men can have short- and long-term benefits.” 


Integrative Negotiation Tactics 


As we noted earlier, integrative negotiation rejects a fixed-pie assumption and strives 
for collaborative problem solving that advances the interests of both parties. At the 
outset, it is useful but sobering to realize that people have a decided bias for fixed- 
pie thinking. A good example is seen in the North American manufacturing sector, 
where such thinking by both unions and management badly damaged the global 
competitiveness of manufacturing firms.73 

Why the bias for fixed-pie thinking? First, integrative negotiation requires a 
degree of creativity. Most people are not especially creative, and the stress of typical 
negotiation does not provide the best climate for creativity in any event. This means 
that many of the role models that negotiators have (e.g., following labour negotia- 
tions on TV) are more likely to use distributive than integrative tactics. To compli- 
cate matters, if you are negotiating for constituents, they are also more likely to be 
exposed to distributive tactics and likely to pressure you to use them. Nevertheless, 
attempts at integrative negotiation can be well worth the effort.*4 


Copious Information Exchange. Most of the information exchanged in dis- 
tributive bargaining is concerned with attacking the other party’s position and 
trying to persuade them of the correctness of yours. Otherwise, mum’s the word. A 
freer flow of information is critical to finding an integrative settlement. The 
problem, of course, is that we all tend to be a bit paranoid about information being 
used against us in bargaining situations. This means that trust must be built slowly. 
One way to proceed is to give away some noncritical information to the other party 
to get the ball rolling. As we noted earlier, much negotiation behaviour tends to be 
reciprocated. Also, ask the other party a lot of questions, and listen to their 
responses. This is at odds with the tell-and-sell approach in most distributive nego- 
tiations. If all goes well, both parties will begin to reveal their true interests, not just 
their current positions. 


Framing Differences as Opportunities. Parties in a negotiation often differ in 
their preferences for everything from the timing of a deal to the degree of risk that 
each party wants to assume. Traditionally, such differences are framed as barriers to 
negotiations. However, such differences can often serve as a basis for integrative 
agreements because, again, they contain information that can telegraph each party’s 
real interests. For instance, imagine that two co-workers are negotiating for the fin- 
ishing date of a project that they have to complete by a certain deadline. Due to 
competing demands, one wants to finish it early, and the other wants to just make 
the deadline. In the course of the discussion, they realize that they can divide the 
labour such that one begins the project while the other finishes it, satisfying both 
parties fully (notice that this is not a compromise). 
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Cutting Costs. If you can somehow cut the costs that the other party associates 
with an agreement, the chance of an integrative settlement increases. For example, 
suppose that you are negotiating with your boss for a new, more interesting job 
assignment, but she does not like the idea because she relies on your excellent skills 
on your current assignment. By asking good questions (see above), you find out 
that she is ultimately worried about the job being done properly, not about your 
leaving it. You take the opportunity to inform her that you have groomed a sub- 
ordinate to do your current job. This reduces the costs of her letting you assume 
the new assignment. 

Integrative solutions are especially attractive when they reduce costs for all par- 
ties in a dispute. For example, firms in the computer and acoustics industries have 
joined together to support basic research on technology of interest to all firms. This 
reduces costly competition to perfect a technology that all parties need anyway. 


Increasing Resources. Increasing available resources is a very literal way of get- 
ting around the fixed-pie syndrome. This is not as unlikely as it sounds when you 
realize that two parties, working together, might have access to twice as many 
resources as one party. One of your authors once saw two academic departments 
squabbling to get the approval to recruit one new faculty member for whom there 
was a budget line. Seeing this as a fixed pie leads to one department winning all or 
to the impossible compromise of half a recruit for each department. The chairs of 
the two departments used their combined political clout to get the dean to promise 
that they could also have exclusive access to one budget line the following year. The 
chairs then flipped a coin to see who would recruit immediately and who would 
wait a year. This minor compromise on time was less critical than the firm guarantee 
of a budget line. 


Introducing Superordinate Goals. As discussed in Chapter 7, superordinate 
goals are attractive outcomes that can be achieved only by collaboration.?> Neither 
party can attain the goal on its own. Superordinate goals probably represent the best 
example of creativity in integrative negotiation because they change the entire land- 
scape of the negotiation episode. Many observers have noted how the terrorist 
attacks on September 11, 2001 created a superordinate goal that prompted collab- 
oration among nations that otherwise might have been mired in conflict over more 
trivial matters. 


Third Party Involvement 


Sometimes, third parties come into play to intervene between negotiating parties. 
Often, this happens when the parties reach an impasse. This is, of course, what has 
happened in the Air Canada versus Canadian Airlines pilots’ dispute over seniority. 
Another example is when a manager might have to step into a conflict between two 
subordinates or even between two departments. In other cases, third party involve- 
ment exists right from the start of the negotiation. For example, real estate agents 
serve as an interface between home sellers and buyers. 


Mediation. The process of mediation occurs when a neutral third party helps to 
facilitate a negotiated agreement. Formal mediation has a long history in labour dis- 
putes, international relations, and marital counselling. However, by definition, 
almost any manager might occasionally be required to play an informal mediating 
role. 

What do mediators do??® First, almost anything that aids the process or atmos- 
phere of negotiation can be helpful. Of course, this depends on the exact situation 
at hand. If there is tension, the mediator might serve as a lightning rod for anger or 
try to introduce humour. The mediator might try to help the parties clarify their 


Superordinate goals. Attractive 
outcomes that can be achieved 
only by collaboration. 
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underlying interests, both to themselves and to each other. Occasionally, imposing a 
deadline or helping the parties deal with their own constituents might be useful. 
Introducing a problem-solving orientation to move toward more integrative bar- 
gaining might be appropriate. 

The mediator might also intervene in the content of the negotiation, highlighting 
points of agreement, pointing out new options, or encouraging concessions. 

Research shows that mediation has a fairly successful track record in dispute res- 
olution. However, mediators cannot turn water into wine, and the process seems to 
work best when the conflict is not too intense and the parties are resolved to use 
negotiation to resolve their conflict. If the mediator is not seen as neutral or if there 


is dissension in the ranks of each negotiating party, mediation does not work so 
well.?7 


Arbitration. The process of arbitration occurs when a third party is given the 
authority to dictate the terms of settlement of a conflict (although there is non- 
binding arbitration, which we will not consider here). Although disputing parties 
sometimes agree to arbitration, it can also be mandated formally by law or infor- 
mally by upper management or parents. The key point is that negotiation has 
broken down, and the arbitrator has to make a final distributive allocation—this is 
not the way to integrative solutions. 

In conventional arbitration, the arbitrator can choose any outcome, such as 
splitting the difference between the two parties. In final offer arbitration, each party 
makes a final offer, and the arbitrator chooses one of them. This latter invention was 
devised to motivate the two parties to make sensible offers that have a chance of 
being upheld. Also, fear of the all-or-nothing aspect of final arbitration seems to 
motivate more negotiated agreement.?° 

One of the most commonly arbitrated disputes between employers and 
employees is dismissal for excessive absenteeism. One study found that the arbitra- 
tors sided with the company in over half of such cases, especially when the company 
could show evidence of a fair and consistently applied absentee policy.*? 


Is All Conflict Bad? 


In everyday life, there has traditionally been an emphasis on the negative, dysfunc- 
tional aspects of conflict. This is not difficult to understand. Discord between par- 
ents and children, severe labour strife, and international disputes are unpleasant 
experiences. To some degree, this emphasis on the negative aspects of conflict is also 
characteristic of thinking in organizational behaviour. Recently, though, there has 
been growing awareness of some potential benefits of organizational conflict. In 
fact, we suggested this in our previous distinction between task, process, and rela- 
tionship conflict. 

The argument that conflict can be functional rests mainly on the idea that it pro- 
motes necessary organizational change. One advocate of this position puts it this 
way: 


CONFLICT —> CHANGE —> ADAPTATION —> SURVIVAL *° 


In other words, for organizations to survive, they must adapt to their environments. 
This requires changes in strategy that may be stimulated through conflict. For 
example, consider the museum that relies heavily on government funding and con- 
sistently mounts exhibits that are appreciated only by “true connoisseurs” of art. 
Under a severe funding cutback, the museum can survive only if it begins to mount 
more popular exhibits. Such a change might occur only after much conflict within 
the board of directors. 

Just how does conflict promote change? For one thing, it might bring into con- 
sideration new ideas that would not be offered without conflict. In trying to “one 
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up” the opponent, one of the parties might develop a unique idea that the other 
cannot fail to appreciate. In a related way, conflict might promote change because 
each party begins to monitor the other’s performance more carefully. This search for 
weaknesses means that it is more difficult to hide errors and problems from the rest 
of the organization. Such errors and problems (e.g., a failure to make deliveries on 
time) might be a signal that changes are necessary. Finally, conflict may promote 
useful change by signalling that a redistribution of power is necessary. Consider the 
human resource department that must battle with managers to get diversity pro- 
grams implemented. This conflict might be a clue that some change is due in power 
priorities. 

All this suggests that there are times when managers might use a strategy of 
conflict stimulation to cause change. But how does a manager know when some 
conflict might be a good thing? One signal is the existence of a “friendly rut,” in 
which peaceful relationships take precedence over organizational goals. Another 
signal is seen when parties that should be interacting closely have chosen to with- 
draw from each other to avoid overt conflict. A third signal occurs when conflict is 
suppressed or downplayed by denying differences, ignoring controversy, and exag- 
gerating points of agreement.?! 

The causes of conflict, discussed earlier, such as scarcity and ambiguity, could be 
manipulated by managers to achieve change.*? For example, when he was appointed 
vice-chairman of product development at General Motors, Robert Lutz sent out a 
memo (promptly leaked to the automotive press) entitled “Strongly-Held Beliefs.” 
In it, the product czar said that GM undervalued exciting design, and he panned 
corporate sacred cows such as the extensive use of consumer focus groups and 
product planning committees. Lutz stimulated conflict by signalling a shift of 
resources from marketing to design.?3 

Conflict in organizations, warranted or not, often causes considerable stress. Let 
us now turn to this topic. 


A Model of Stress in Organizations 


During the last decade, stress has become a serious concern for individuals and 
organizations. In fact, the headline of a recent news article referred to excessive 
stress as “the plague,” and a popular business magazine named a special issue “The 
Limit,” in recognition of workers being pushed to the limit like never before at all 
levels in the workplace.34 The levels of stress in the workplace today are at an all- 
time high, and the implications of this are alarming. A cover story in Newsweek 
indicated that new research has found that stress not only can cause heart disease 
and ulcers but can also lead to memory loss, immune deficiency and greater vulner- 
ability to infections, and a particular type of obesity.*° In addition to the negative 
effects of stress on the psychological and physical health of employees, it can also 
result in negative consequences for organizations, including lower productivity, 
higher rates of turnover, worker conflict, and increased workers’ compensation 
claims and legal expenses.*° In fact, the direct and indirect costs of stress-related and 
mental disorders in the United States is estimated to be about $100 billion.3” The 
annual cost of time lost due to stress in Canada is $12 billion.*8 

These dramatic figures should not obscure the fact that stress can be part of the 
everyday routine of organizations. The model of a stress episode in Exhibit 13.3 can 
guide our introduction to this topic.*? 


Stressors 


Stressors are environmental events or conditions that have the potential to induce 
stress. There are some conditions that would prove stressful for just about everyone. 
These include things like extreme heat, extreme cold, isolation, or hostile people. 


Conflict stimulation. A strategy 
of increasing conflict in order to 
motivate change. 


Stressors. Environmental 
events or conditions that have 
the potential to induce stress. 


Exhibit 13.3 
Model of a stress episode. 


Stress. A psychological reaction 
to the demands inherent in a 
stressor that has the potential to 
make a person feel tense or 
anxious. 


Stress reactions. The behav- 
ioural, psychological, and physio- 
logical consequences of stress. 


Locus of control. A set of 
beliefs about whether one’s 
behaviour is controlled mainly by 
internal or external forces. 
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Personality 


Stressor > Stress > Stress Reactions 


í Anxiety Reduction | 


Direct Confrontation 


More interesting is the fact that the individual personality often determines the 
extent to which a potential stressor becomes a real stressor and actually induces 
stress. 


Stress 


Stress is a psychological reaction to the demands inherent in a stressor that has the 
potential to make a person feel tense or anxious because the person does not feel 
capable of coping with these demands.*° Stress is not intrinsically bad. All people 
require a certain level of stimulation from their environment, and moderate levels of 
stress can serve this function. In fact, one would wonder about the perceptual accu- 
racy of a person who never experienced tension. On the other hand, stress does 
become a problem when it leads to especially high levels of anxiety and tension. 


Stress Reactions 


Stress reactions are the behavioural, psychological, and physiological consequences 
of stress. Some of these reactions are essentially passive responses, over which the 
individual has little direct control, such as elevated blood pressure or a reduced 
immune function. Other reactions are active attempts to cope with some previous 
aspect of the stress episode. Exhibit 13.3 indicates that stress reactions that involve 
coping attempts might be directed toward dealing directly with the stressor or 
simply reducing the anxiety generated by stress. In general, the former strategy has 
more potential for effectiveness than the latter because the chances of the stress 
episode being terminated are increased.*! 

Often, reactions that are useful for the individual in dealing with a stress episode 
may be very costly to the organization. The individual who is conveniently absent 
from work on the day of a difficult inventory check might prevent personal stress 
but leave the organization short handed (provoking stress in others). Thus, organi- 
zations should be concerned about the stress that individual employees experience. 


Personality and Stress 


Personality (Chapter 2) can have an important influence on the stress experience. As 
shown in Exhibit 13.3, it can affect both the extent to which potential stressors are 
perceived as stressful and the types of stress reactions that occur. Let us look at three 
key personality traits. 


Locus of Control. You will recall from Chapter 2 that locus of control concerns 
people’s beliefs about the factors that control their behaviour. Internals believe that 
they control their own behaviour, while externals believe that their behaviour is con- 
trolled by luck, fate, or powerful people. Compared with internals, externals are 
more likely to feel anxious in the face of potential stressors.42 Most people like to 
feel in control of what happens to them, and externals feel less in control. Internals 
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are more likely to confront stressors directly because they assume that this response 
will make a difference. Externals, on the other hand, are anxious but do not feel that 
they are masters of their own fate. Thus, they are more prone to simple anxiety- 
reduction strategies that only work in the short run. 


Type A Behaviour Pattern. Interest in the Type A behaviour pattern began 
when physicians noticed that many sufferers of coronary heart disease, especially 
those who developed the disease relatively young, exhibited a distinctive pattern of 
behaviours and emotions.*? Individuals who exhibit the Type A behaviour pattern 
tend to be aggressive and ambitious. Their hostility is easily aroused, and they feel 
a great sense of time urgency. They are impatient, competitive, and preoccupied 
with their work. The Type A individual can be contrasted with the Type B, who does 
not exhibit these extreme characteristics. Compared with Type B individuals, Type 
A people report heavier workloads, longer work hours, and more conflicting work 
demands.*4 We will see later that such factors turn out to be potent stressors. Thus, 
either Type A people encounter more stressful situations than Type Bs do, or they 
perceive themselves as doing so. In turn, Type A individuals are likely to exhibit 
adverse physiological reactions in response to stress. These include elevated blood 
pressure, elevated heart rate, and modified blood chemistry. Frustrating, difficult, or 
competitive events are especially likely to prompt these adverse reactions. Type A 
individuals seem to have a strong need to control their work environment. This is 
doubtless a full-time task that stimulates their feelings of time urgency and leads 
them to overextend themselves physically.*5 

As research has accumulated, it has become increasingly clear that the major 
component of Type A behaviour that contributes to adverse physiological reactions 
is hostility and repressed anger. This may also be accompanied by exaggerated cyn- 
icism and distrust of others. When these factors are prominent in a Type A indi- 
vidual’s personality, stress is most likely to take its toll.*¢ 


Negative Affectivity. Negative affectivity is the propensity to view the world, 
including oneself and other people, in a negative light. It is a stable personality trait 
that is a major component of the “Big Five” personality dimension neuroticism 
(Chapter 2). People high in negative affectivity tend to be pessimistic and downbeat. 
As a consequence, they tend to report more stressors in the work environment and 
to feel more subjective stress. They are particularly likely to feel stressed in response 
to the demands of a heavy workload.47 

Several factors might be responsible for the susceptibility to stress of those who 
are high in negative affectivity. These include (a) a predisposition to perceive stres- 
sors in the workplace, (b) hypersensitivity to existing stressors, (c) a tendency to 
gravitate to stressful jobs, (d) a tendency to provoke stress through their negativity, 
or (e) the use of passive, indirect coping styles that avoid the real sources of stress.*8 


Stressors in Organizational Life 


A recent study found that among a sample of employed Canadians, the most 
common source of stress is workplace stressors.*? In this section, we will examine 
potential stressors in detail. Some stressors can affect almost everyone in any orga- 
nization, while others are likely to affect people who perform particular roles. 


Executive and Managerial Stressors 


Executives and managers make key organizational decisions and direct the work of 
others. In these capacities, they experience some special forms of stress. 


Type A behaviour pattern. A 
personality pattern that includes 
aggressiveness, ambitiousness, 
competitiveness, hostility, impa- 
tience, and a sense of time 
urgency. 


Negative affectivity. Propensity 
to view the world, including one- 
self and other people, in a nega- 
tive light. 


Role overload. The requirement 
for too many tasks to be per- 
formed in too short a time period. 
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“You've been working awfully hard lately. 
If you need a little fresh air and sunshine, 
you can go to www.fresh-air-and-sunshine,.com" 


Role Overload. Role overload occurs when one must perform too many tasks in 
too short a time period, and it is a common stressor for managers, especially in 
today’s downsized organizations.°° The open-ended nature of the managerial job is 
partly responsible for this heavy and protracted workload.>! Management is an 
ongoing process, and there are few signposts to signify that a task is complete and 
that rest and relaxation are permitted. Especially when coupled with frequent moves 
or excessive travel, a heavy workload often provokes conflict between the manager’s 
role as an organizational member and his or her role as a spouse or parent. Thus, 
role overload may provoke stress, at the same time preventing the executive from 
enjoying the pleasures of life that can reduce stress. 


Heavy Responsibility. Not only is the workload of the executive heavy, but it 
can have extremely important consequences for the organization and its members. 
A vice-president of labour relations might be in charge of a negotiation strategy that 
could result in either labour peace or a protracted and bitter strike. To complicate 
matters, the personal consequences of an incorrect decision can be staggering. For 
example, the courts have fined and even jailed executives who have engaged in 
illegal activities on behalf of their organizations. Finally, executives are responsible 
for people as well as things, and this influence over the future of others has the 
potential to induce stress. The executive who must terminate the operation of an 
unprofitable division, putting many out of work, or the manager who must layoff a 
subordinate, putting one out of work, might experience guilt and tension.°? 


Operative-Level Stressors 


Operatives are individuals who occupy nonprofessional and nonmanagerial posi- 
tions in organizations. In a manufacturing organization, operatives perform the 
work on the shop floor and range from skilled craftspeople to unskilled labourers. 
As is the case with other organizational roles, the occupants of operative positions 
are sometimes exposed to a special set of stressors. 


Poor Physical Working Conditions. Operative-level employees are more likely 
than managers and professionals to be exposed to physically unpleasant and even 
dangerous working conditions. Although social sensibility and union activity have 
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improved working conditions over the years, many employees must still face exces- 
sive heat, cold, noise, pollution, and the chance of accidents. 


Poor Job Design. Although bad job design can provoke stress at any organiza- 
tional level (executive role overload is an example), lower-level blue- and white- 
collar jobs are particular culprits. It might seem paradoxical that jobs that are too 
simple or not challenging enough can act as stressors. However, monotony and 
boredom can prove extremely frustrating to people who feel capable of handling 
more complex tasks. Thus, research has found that job scope can be a stressor at 
levels that are either too low or too high.*4 

According to Robert Karasek’s job demands-job control model, jobs that make 
high demands on employees while giving them little control over workplace deci- 
sions are especially prone to produce stress and negative stress reactions.°* High 
demands might include a hectic work pace, excessive workload, limited time to 
accomplish tasks, or responsibility for extreme economic loss. Lack of control 
means limited decision latitude and authority. Jobs that often involve high demand 
and little control include telephone operators, nurse’s aides, assembly line workers, 
garment stitchers, and bus drivers. As Exhibit 13.4 demonstrates, these jobs fall into 
a zone of increased risk for heart disease (the area to the right of the dashed curve). 
Stress might be partially responsible for this elevated risk. 


Boundary Role Stressors, Burnout, and Emotional Labour 


Boundary roles are positions in which organizational members are required to 
interact with members of other organizations or with the public. For example, a 
vice-president of public relations is responsible for representing his or her company 
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Job demands-job control model. 
A model that asserts that jobs 
promote high stress when they 
make high demands while 
offering little control over work 
decisions. 


Boundary roles. Positions in 
which organizational members 
are required to interact with 
members of other organizations 
or with the public. 


Exhibit 13.4 
Heart disease risk for 
various occupations. 


Source: Nelson, B. (1983, April 1). 
Bosses face less risk than bossed. The 
New York Times, p. E16. Copyright © 
1983 by The New York Times 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 


Burnout. Emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced 
personal accomplishment among 
those who work with people. 


Exhibit 13.5 
The stages of burnout and 
their symptoms. 


Source: Jackson, S. E. 91984). 
Organizational practices for pre- 


venting burnout. In A. S. Sethi & R. S. 


Schuler (Eds.), Handbook of stress 
coping strategies. Copyright © 1984 
by HarperCollins Publishers, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lisher, p. 92. 
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to the public. At the operative level, receptionists, salespeople, and installers often 
interact with customers or suppliers. 

Occupants of boundary role positions are especially likely to experience stress as 
they straddle the imaginary boundary between the organization and its environ- 
ment. This is yet another form of role conflict in which one’s role as an organiza- 
tional member might be incompatible with the demands made by the public or other 
organizations. A classic case of boundary role stress involves salespeople. In extreme 
cases, buyers desire fast delivery of a large quantity of custom-tailored products. 
The salesperson might be tempted to “offer the moon” but is at the same time aware 
that such an order could place a severe strain on his or her organization’s produc- 
tion facilities. Thus, the salesperson is faced with the dilemma of doing his or her 
primary job (selling), while protecting another function (production) from unrea- 
sonable demands that could result in a broken delivery contract. 

A particular form of stress experienced by some boundary role occupants is 
burnout. Burnout, as Christina Maslach and Susan Jackson define it, is a combina- 
tion “of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accom- 
plishment that can occur among individuals who work with people in some 
capacity.”°> Frequently, these other people are organizational clients who require 
very special attention or who are experiencing severe problems. Thus, teachers, 
nurses, paramedics, social workers, and police are especially likely candidates for 
burnout. 

Burnout appears to follow a process that begins with emotional exhaustion 
(Exhibit 13.5). The person feels fatigued in the morning, drained by the work, and 
frustrated by the day’s events. One way to deal with this extreme exhaustion is to 
distance oneself from one’s clients, the “cause” of the exhaustion. In an extreme 
form, this might involve treating them like objects and lacking concern for what 
happens to them. The clients might also be seen as blaming the employee for their 
problems. Finally, the burned-out individual develops feelings of low personal 
accomplishment—“I can’t deal with these people, Pm not helping them, I don’t 
understand them.” In fact, because of the exhaustion and depersonalization, there 
might be more than a grain of truth to those feelings. Although the exact details of 
this progression are open to some question, these three sets of symptoms paint a reli- 
able picture of burnout.°° 

Burnout seems to be most common among people who entered their jobs with 
especially high ideals. Their expectations of being able to “change the world” are 
badly frustrated when they encounter the reality shock of troubled clients (who are 
often perceived as unappreciative) and the inability of the organization to help them. 
Teachers get fed up with being disciplinarians, nurses get upset when patients die, 
and police officers get depressed when they must constantly deal with the “losers” 
of society.” 

What are the consequences of burnout? Some individuals bravely pursue a new 
occupation, often experiencing guilt about not having been able to cope in the old 
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one. Others stay in the same occupation but seek a new job. For instance, the 
burned-out nurse might go into nursing education to avoid contact with sick 
patients. Some people pursue administrative careers in their profession, attempting 
to “climb above” the source of their difficulties. These people often set cynical 
examples for idealistic subordinates. Finally, some people stay in their jobs and 
become part of the legion of “deadwood,” collecting their paycheques but doing 
little to contribute to the mission of the organization. Many “good bureaucrats” 
seem to choose this route.*® 

It is perhaps not surprising to you that so much boundary role stress stems from 
the frequent need for such employees to engage in “emotional labour.” You will 
recall from Chapter 4 that emotional labour involves regulating oneself to suppress 
negative emotions or to exaggerate positive ones. Thus, police officers are not sup- 
posed to express anger at unsafe motorists or drunks, and nurses are not supposed 
to express exasperation with uncooperative patients. Such suppression takes a toll 
on cognitive and emotional resources over time. 


Some General Stressors 


To conclude our discussion of stressors that people encounter in organizational life, 
we will consider some that are probably experienced equally by occupants of all 
roles. 


Interpersonal Conflict. From our earlier discussion of interpersonal conflict, 
you might correctly guess that it can be a potent stressor, especially for those with 
strong avoidance tendencies. The entire range of conflict, from personality clashes 
to intergroup strife, is especially likely to cause stress when it leads to real or per- 
ceived attacks on our self-esteem or integrity. Although conflict can lead to stress in 
many settings, outside work, we often have the option of terminating the relation- 
ship, of “choosing our friends,” as it were. This option is often not available at 
work. 


Work-Family Conflict. A recent study on the costs of work-family conflict found 
that it is costing Canadian companies $6 to $10 billion a year in absenteeism, and 
the Canadian health care system $425 million as a result of increased visits to the 
doctor to treat problems associated with the conflict.°? 

Two facts of life in contemporary society have increased the stress stemming 
from the interrole conflict between being a member of one’s family and the member 
of an organization. First, the increase in the number of homes in which both par- 
ents work and the increase in the number of single parent families has led to a 
number of stressors centred around child care. Finding adequate daycare and dis- 
putes between partners about sharing child-care responsibilities can prove to be 
serious stressors. 

Second, increased life spans have meant that many people in the prime of their 
careers find themselves providing support for elderly parents, some of whom may 
be seriously ill. This inherently stressful eldercare situation is often compounded by 
feelings of guilt about the need to tend to matters at work. 

Women are particularly victimized by stress due to work-family conflict, 
although it is reported to be a rapidly growing problem for men as well.6° Much 
anecdotal evidence suggests that women who take time off work to deal with 
pressing family matters are more likely than men to be labelled disloyal or undedi- 
cated to their work. Also, many managers seem to be insensitive to the demands that 
these basic demographic shifts are making on their employees, again compounding 
the potential for stress. 
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Police officers must deal with a 
unique type of on-the-job stress: 
workplace violence. There has 
been an upswing in psychological 
counselling for officers 
experiencing stress reactions. 


Job Insecurity and Change. Secure employment is an important goal for 
almost everyone, and stress may be encountered when it is threatened. During the 
last decade, organizations have undergone substantial changes that have left many 
workers unemployed and threatened the security of those who have been fortunate 
enough to remain in their jobs. The trend toward mergers and consolidations, along 
with reengineering, restructuring, and downsizing, has led to increasingly high levels 
of stress among employees who have either lost their jobs or must live with the 
threat of more layoffs, the loss of friends and co-workers, and an increased work- 
load. The fear of job loss has become a way of life for employees at all organiza- 
tional levels.°! Air Canada employees have received a double dose of this stress due 
to the merger and the subsequent financial difficulties. 

At the operative level, unionization has provided a degree of employment secu- 
rity for some, but the vagaries of the economy and the threat of technology and 
other organizational changes hang heavy over many workers. Among professionals, 
the very specialization that enables them to obtain satisfactory jobs becomes a mill- 
stone whenever social or economic forces change. For example, aerospace scientists 
and engineers have long been prey to the boom-and-bust nature of their industry. 
When layoffs occur, these people are often perceived as overqualified or too spe- 
cialized to easily obtain jobs in related industries. Finally, the executive suite does 
not escape job insecurity. Recent pressures for corporate performance have made 
cost cutting a top priority for many companies. One of the surest ways to cut costs 
in the short run is to reduce executive positions and thus reduce the total manage- 
ment payroll. Many top corporations have greatly thinned their executive ranks in 
recent years. 


Role Ambiguity. We have already noted how role conflict-having to deal with 
incompatible role expectations-can provoke stress. There is also substantial evi- 
dence that role ambiguity can provoke stress.®* From Chapter 7, you will recall that 
role ambiguity exists when the goals of one’s job or the methods of performing the 
job are unclear. Such a lack of direction can prove stressful, especially for people 
who are low in their tolerance for such ambiguity. For example, the president of a 
firm might be instructed by the board of directors to increase profits and cut costs. 
While this goal seems clear enough, the means by which it can be achieved might be 
unclear. This ambiguity can be devastating, especially when the organization is 
doing poorly and no strategy seems to improve things. 
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Sexual Harassment. In Chapter 12, we discussed sexual harassment in terms of 
the abuse of power and a form of unethical behaviour. Sexual harassment is a major 
workplace stressor with serious consequences for employees and organizations that 
are similar to or more negative than other types of job stressors. Sexual harass- 
ment in the workplace is now considered to be widespread in both the public and 
private sectors, and most harassment victims are subjected to ongoing harassment 
and stress.°4 The negative effects of sexual harassment experiences include a 
decrease in morale, job satisfaction, organizational commitment, and job perfor- 
mance, and an increase in absenteeism, turnover, and job loss. Sexual harassment 
has also been found to have serious effects on the psychological and physical well 
being of harassment victims.®> Victims of sexual harassment experience depression, 
frustration, nervousness, fatigue, nausea, hypertension, and symptoms of posttrau- 
matic stress disorder.®® Organizations in which sexual harassment is most likely to 
be a problem are those that have a climate that is tolerant of sexual harassment and 
where women are working in traditional male-dominated jobs and in a male-domi- 
nated workplace.®” 

Exhibit 13.6 summarizes the sources of stress at various points in the organiza- 
tion. The “Ethical Focus: Workplace Violence Is a Source of and Reaction to Stress” 
illustrates a contemporary source of stress as well as a reaction to stress, our next 
topic. 


Reactions to Organizational Stress 


In this section, we examine the reactions that people who experience organizational 
stress might exhibit. These reactions can be divided into behavioural, psychological, 
and physiological responses. 


Behavioural Reactions to Stress 


Behavioural reactions to stress are overt activities that the stressed individual uses 
in an attempt to cope with the stress. They include problem solving, withdrawal, 
and the use of addictive substances. 


Problem Solving. In general, problem solving is directed toward terminating the 
stressor or reducing its potency, not toward simply making the person feel better in 
the short run. Problem solving is reality oriented, and while it is not always effec- 
tive in combating the stressor, it reveals flexibility and realistic use of feedback. 


Executives and Managers 
eavy, Continuing Workload 
avy Responsibility 


Boundary Roles 
e Role Conflict 
e Emotional Labour 


Operative Employees 
e Poor Physical Conditions 
e Poor Job Design 
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Exhibit 13.6 
Sources of stress at various 
points in the organization. 
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Violence in the workplace has become a serious and 
global problem. In the United States, an average of 
20 people are murdered at work each week, and it is 
estimated that 1 million workers are assaulted annu- 
ally. Homicide has become the leading cause of 
death for women at work and is the third leading 
cause overall. Violent acts are estimated to cost 
American employers about $4 billion a year. The rate 
of assaults against women and men in the workplace 
in Canada is even higher than in the United States. 

On-the-job violence has long been a documented 
source of stress for police officers. Seeing violence 
being committed by others, having to resort to 
deadly force, and even accidentally shooting one’s 
own partner are stressors that are unique to police 
work. The result can be substance abuse, marital 
problems, and even the use of violence within the 
family. Trained to control their emotions on the job, 
officers can find it difficult to discern an appropriate 
outlet for the feelings provoked by work violence. 
As a result, there has been a steady rise in the 
number of police departments offering psycholog- 
ical counselling for officers who are experiencing 
stress reactions. 

In recent years, it has become apparent that vio- 
lence on the job is not confined to police work. 
Violence on the job is also a problem for govern- 
ment workers, teachers, retail sales clerks, real 
estate agents, airline workers, and for those in ser- 
vice settings, such as hospitals, nursing homes, and 
social service agencies. Violence and crime have also 
become a particular source of stress for delivery 
people, whether the thing being delivered is mail, 
pizza, or parcels. Co-workers, customers, patients, 
and strangers are all potential sources of violence. 

Some of the most extreme examples of work- 
place violence have been the string of mass shoot- 
ings in American post offices and in Canada, where 
an angry transit employee shot and killed four co- 
workers. These shootings (only the visible tip of an 
iceberg of violent acts in the post office) provoked 
considerable stress among survivors. At Royal Oak, 
Michigan, for example, a team of 100 mental health 
volunteers provided extensive crisis intervention 


counselling. This was followed up by sessions on 
communication and conflict resolution designed to 
get at the sources of violence. 

While the fear of workplace violence is consid- 
ered to be a major stressor that can impair 
employees’ capability and willingness to perform 
their jobs, violence in the workplace can also be a 
consequence of or reaction to stress. Employees are 
finding it increasingly difficult to cope with the 
stress of work, and some are finding themselves at 
the breaking point. The threat of layoffs and job loss 
due to restructuring and downsizing, combined 
with the anxiety and pressures of constant change, 
has led to an increasing number of violent acts. 

An increasingly common reaction to job-related 
stress is workplace rage, which often takes the form 
of a screaming fit, tantrums, outbursts, a chair 
through a window, assaults, or any act or threat of 
violence. Violence as a reaction to stress is often the 
result of a sense of injustice or unfair treatment that 
produces extreme and chronic tension or anxiety. 
Responsibility for such an emotional state is often 
placed on the organization or specific managers or 
bosses who then become the targets of a violent act. 

The issue of violence in the workplace is now 
receiving more attention from employers and gov- 
ernments who must take responsibility for employee 
safety. In Canada, plans are being made for a federal 
law on workplace violence that will require 
employers to perform risk assessments, establish 
policies for dealing with violence, and report all vio- 
lent incidents in the workplace. Employers will 
increasingly be required to take steps to protect 
their employees against violence in the workplace. 


Sources: Braverman, M. (1993, December 12). Violence: the newest 
worry on the job. New York Times; Cole, T. (1999, February). All 
the rage. Report on Business Magazine, 50-57; De Angelis, T. 
(1993, October). Psychologists aid victims of violence in post office. 
APA Monitor, pp. 1, 44, 45; DeFrank, R. S., & lvancevich, J. M. 
(1998, August). Stress on the job: An executive update. Academy 
of Management Executive, 55-66; Fowlie, L. (1999, May 31). 
Protecting staff from violence. Financial Post, p. C15; Pulley, B. 
(1994, March 7). Crime becomes occupational hazard of deliverers. 
The Wall Street Journal, p. B1. 
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Most examples of a problem-solving response to stress are undramatic because 
problem solving is generally the routine, sensible, obvious approach that an objec- 
tive observer might suggest. Consider the following examples of problem solving. 


m Delegation. A busy executive reduces her stress-provoking workload by dele- 
gating some of her many tasks to a capable assistant. 
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m Time management. A manager who finds the day too short writes a daily 
schedule, requires his subordinates to make formal appointments to see him, 
and instructs his secretary to screen phone calls more selectively. 


a Talking it out. An engineer who is experiencing stress because of poor commu- 
nication with her nonengineer superior resolves to sit down with the boss and 
hammer out an agreement concerning the priorities on a project. 


ma Asking for help. A salesperson who is anxious about his company’s ability to 
fill a difficult order asks the production manager to provide a realistic estimate 
of the probable delivery date. 


m Searching for alternatives. A machine operator who finds her monotonous job 
stress provoking applies for a transfer to a more interesting position for which 
the pay is identical. 


Stress or stressors frequently cause reduced job performance.®® Notice that these 
problem-solving responses will often reduce stress and stimulate performance, ben- 
efiting both the individual and the organization’s bottom line. 


Withdrawal. Withdrawal from the stressor is one of the most basic reactions to 
stress. In organizations, this withdrawal takes the form of absence and turnover. 
Compared with problem-solving reactions to stress, absenteeism fails to attack the 
stressor directly. Rather, the absent individual is simply attempting some short-term 
reduction of the anxiety prompted by the stressor. When the person returns to the 
job, the stress is still there. From this point of view, absence is a dysfunctional reac- 
tion to stress for both the individual and the organization. The same can be said 
about turnover when a person resigns from a stressful job on the spur of the 
moment merely to escape stress. However, a good case can be made for a well- 
planned resignation in which the intent is to assume another job that should be less 
stressful. This is actually a problem-solving reaction that should benefit both the 
individual and the organization in the long run. Absence, turnover, and turnover 
intentions have often been linked with stress and its causes.°? For a dramatic 
example, see “Research Focus: Traumatic National Events, Stress, and Work 
Behaviour.” 


Use of Addictive Substances. Smoking, drinking, and drug use represent the 
least satisfactory behavioural responses to stress for both the individual and the 
organization. These activities fail to terminate stress episodes, and they leave 
employees less physically and mentally prepared to perform their jobs. We have all 
heard of hard-drinking newspaper reporters and advertising executives, and it is 
tempting to infer that the stress of their boundary role positions is responsible for 
their drinking. Unfortunately, like these, most reports of the relationship between 
stress and the use of addictive substances are anecdotal. However, there are indica- 
tions that cigarette use and alcohol abuse are associated with the presence of work- 
related stress.”° 


Psychological Reactions to Stress 


Psychological reactions to stress primarily involve emotions and thought processes, 
rather than overt behaviour, although these reactions are frequently revealed in the 
individual’s speech and actions. The most common psychological reaction to stress 
is the use of defence mechanisms. 

Defence mechanisms are psychological attempts to reduce the anxiety associated 
with stress. Notice that, by definition, defence mechanisms concentrate on anxiety 
reduction rather than on actually confronting or dealing with the stressor. Some 
common defence mechanisms include the following: 
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Defence mechanisms. 
Psychological attempts to reduce 
the anxiety associated with 
stress. 
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This chapter is mainly concerned with how factors at 
work promote stress. However, it is important to 
understand how off-the-job events influence stress 
and how such stress affects work behaviour. Everyday 
examples include the demands of child care and 
eldercare. However, more dramatic examples can be 
found in examining how tragic national events can 
cause stress and influence work behaviour. 

Talma Kushnir, Yitzhak Fried, and Ruth Malkinson 
studied how Israeli employees reacted to the 
November 5, 1995 assassination of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin by a fellow citizen. They reasoned 
that this would be a stressful event for many Israelis, 
and that this would influence their work behaviour. 
Indeed, employees who reported increased acute 
stress symptoms following the tragic event were 
more likely to also exhibit higher absenteeism from 
work. Women were more likely than men to trans- 
late stress into absenteeism, and optimists were less 
likely than pessimists to do so, in line with the idea 
that personality affects stress reactions. 


2001, terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon. Individuals who were more 
exposed to the events (e.g., knew victims, were 
physically close to the scene, watched much TV cov- 
erage) reported more acute stress. Furthermore, 
those who reported more stress were more likely to 
be absent from work in the ensuing weeks. The 
“optimism effect” noted by Kushnir and colleagues 
was not observed. However, employees who 
reported more organizational social support fol- 
lowing the tragedy (e.g., patriotic displays, per- 
mitted discussion of events, fundraisers) were less 
likely to report feeling stress. 

In both cases, absenteeism evidently served as a 
coping mechanism for stressed employees. 


Sources: Byron, K., & Peterson, S. (2002). The impact of a large- 
scale traumatic event on individual and organizational outcomes: 
Exploring employee and company reactions to September 11, 
2001. Journal of Organizational Behavior, 23, 895-910; Kushnir, T., 
Fried, Y., & Malkinson, R. (2001). Work absence as a function of a 
national traumatic event: The case of Prime Minister Rabin’s assas- 
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U.S. employees reacted to the deadly September 11, 


= Rationalization is attributing socially acceptable reasons or motives to one’s 
actions so that they will appear reasonable and sensible, at least to oneself. For 
example, a male nurse who becomes very angry and abusive when learning 
that he will not be promoted to supervisor might justify his anger by claiming 
that the head nurse discriminates against men. 


m Projection is attributing one’s own undesirable ideas and motives to others so 
that they seem less negative. For example, a sales executive who is undergoing 
conflict about offering a bribe to an official of a foreign government might 
reason that the official is corrupt. 


= Displacement is directing feelings of anger at a “safe” target rather than 
expressing them where they may be punished. For example, a construction 
worker who is severely criticized by the boss for sloppy workmanship might 
take out his frustrations in an evening hockey league. 


m Reaction formation is expressing oneself in a manner that is directly opposite 
to the way one truly feels, rather than risking negative reactions to one’s true 
position. For example, a low-status member of a committee might vote with 
the majority on a crucial issue rather than stating his true position and opening 
himself to attack. 


= Compensation is applying one’s skills in a particular area to make up for 
failure in another area. For example, a professor who is unable to get his or 
her research published might resolve to become a superb teacher. 


Is the use of defence mechanisms a good or bad reaction to stress? Used occa- 
sionally to temporarily reduce anxiety, they appear to be a useful reaction. For 
example, the construction worker who displaces aggression in an evening hockey 
league rather than attacking a frustrating boss might calm down, return to work the 
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next day, and “talk it out” with the boss. Thus, the occasional use of defence mech- 
anisms as short-term anxiety reducers probably benefits both the individual and the 
organization. In fact, people with “weak defences” can be incapacitated by anxiety 
and resort to dysfunctional withdrawal or addiction. 

When the use of defence mechanisms becomes a chronic reaction to stress, how- 
ever, the picture changes radically. The problem stems from the very character of 
defence mechanisms—they simply do not change the objective character of the 
stressor, and the basic conflict or frustration remains in operation. After some short- 
term relief from anxiety, the basic problem remains unresolved. In fact, the stress 
might increase with the knowledge that the defence has been essentially ineffective. 


Physiological Reactions to Stress 


Can work-related stress kill you? This is clearly an important question for organi- 
zations, and it is even more important for individuals who experience excessive 
stress at work. Many studies of physiological reactions to stress have concentrated 
on the cardiovascular system, specifically on the various risk factors that might 
prompt heart attacks. For example, work stress is associated with electrocardiogram 
irregularities and elevated levels of blood pressure, cholesterol, and pulse.”! 
Research has found that workplace stress can double the risk of heart attacks.’* 
Although dentists probably cause you stress, you might be surprised to learn that 
they also suffer from a fairly high rate of physiological problems that might be due 
to stress. One study found that the difficulties of building a dental practice, the 
image of the dentist as an inflictor of pain, and a lack of appreciation from patients 
were related to various cardiovascular risks.”> Stress has also been associated with 
the onset of diseases such as respiratory and bacterial infections due to its ill effects 
on the immune system.”4 


Reducing or Coping with Stress 


This chapter would be incomplete without a discussion of personal and organiza- 
tional strategies that can reduce or cope with stress. Before continuing, consult “You 
Be the Manager: Striking a Balance at Steelcase Inc.” 


Job Redesign 


Organizations can redesign jobs to reduce their stressful characteristics. In theory, it 
is possible to redesign jobs anywhere in the organization to this end. Thus, an over- 
loaded executive might be given an assistant to reduce the number of tasks he or she 
must perform. In practice, most formal job redesign efforts have involved enriching 
operative-level jobs to make them more stimulating and challenging. As we noted in 
Chapter 6, this is usually accomplished by giving employees more control over the 
pace of their work and permitting them to use more of their skills and abilities. 
Although enrichment often increases job satisfaction and reduces withdrawal, there 
have been few studies of the impact of enrichment on stress reduction or physio- 
logical indicators of stress. One exception is a study in the production and packing 
department of a candy producer that showed distinct improvements in employee 
mental health after job enrichment.’ Such tests are important because it is con- 
ceivable that job enrichment could provoke stress rather than reduce it. Job redesign 
is an important method of dealing with stress because it attempts to remove stres- 
sors rather than simply helping employees to cope with stressors. 


Steelcase Inc. 
www.steelcase.com 
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According to 
Steelcase Inc. 
CEO Jim Hackett, 
it is better to let 
people feel satis- 
fied in all aspects 


of their lives than 
to drive them 
into the ground. 


During the last decade, organizations have under- 
gone dramatic changes that have had a major impact 
on the lives of their employees. Organizations are 
demanding more from their employees, who are 
increasingly being asked to do more with fewer 
resources. This has had serious consequences for 
employees and their organizations. 

One study recently reported that in Canada, 
workers have a difficult time juggling their work 
and family lives, and that this is costing their 
employers $2.7 billion a year in lost time. This is 
because workers are visiting their doctors more 
often in order to treat the problems that result 
from the conflict and stress associated with trying to 
balance work and family obligations. 

Another study found that Canadians are 
spending so much time at work that they are 
stressed for time and do not have enough time to 
spend with their family and friends as they struggle 
to balance paid work, unpaid work, and personal 
lives. 

One company that is particularly concerned 
about the increasing demands and employee stress 
is Steelcase Inc., the world’s largest office furniture 
maker with about 20,000 employees, revenue of 
$2.6 billion, and a long list of blue-chip clients. 
According to CEO Jim Hackett, the high-fliers in 
Silicon Valley who are making increasing demands 
on their employees have it all wrong. 

“What good is it if you hit your numbers and you 
ruin lives? There’s no social value in an approach 
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Striking a Balance at Steelcase Inc. 


like that,” says Mr. Hackett, 44, who became presi- 
dent and chief executive officer in 1994. Since 
becoming CEO at the 87-year old company, Mr. 
Hackett has led Steelcase through some trying 
times, including its transition from a family firm to 
a publicly traded company last year. 

As a corporate leader, Mr. Hackett insists it is part 
of his responsibility to debunk the myth that 
working harder will always create better results. It is 
better, he says, to let people feel satisfied in all 
aspects of their lives than to drive them into the 
ground. 

“We have to know the fuel gauges of our 
people, and we have to know what is possible and 
not go beyond those limits,” he says. That said, Mr. 
Hackett concedes that both workers and corporate 
leaders have to do more and work harder than ever 
before. But companies must also develop programs 
and policies to help their people cope with the 
added demands and the stress that they are bound 
to create. Mr. Hackett says he feels an obligation to 
help individuals work more efficiently when they 
are in their office so that they can better manage 
their time. 


Questions 


1. What do you think about Mr. Hackett’s sugges- 
tion that organizations should develop programs 
to help employees cope with increased work 
demands? 


2. What kinds of programs and policies should com- 
panies like Steelcase develop to help employees 
cope with increased job demands? 


To find out more about these issues and the pro- 
grams developed at Steelcase, refer to The 
Manager's Notebook at the end of the chapter. 


Sources: Carey, E. (1999, November 10). All work and no play 
makes Canadians tense. The Toronto Star, p. A10; Church, E. 
(1999, October 20). Office life matters at Steelcase. The Globe and 
Mail, p. M1; Gibb-Clark, M. (1999, June 4). Work v. family: The 
$2.7-billion crisis. The Globe and Mail, p. M1; Ulrich, D. (1997). 
Human resource champions. Boston, MA: Harvard Business School 
Press; Walton, D. (1999, November 10). Workaholic Canadians 
starved for time. The Globe and Mail, pp. A1, A12. 
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Social Support 


Everyday experience suggests to us that the support of others can help us deal with 
stress. We have all seen children who are facing a tense experience run to an adult 
for support and comfort, and we have all seen on television the victims of natural 
disasters finding solace in others. Although the dynamics of job stress might be more 
subtle, there is every reason to believe that social support should work the same way 
for people who experience job stress. 

Speaking generally, social support simply refers to having close ties with other 
people. In turn, these close ties could affect stress by bolstering self-esteem, pro- 
viding useful information, offering comfort and humour, or even providing material 
resources (such as a loan). Research evidence shows that the benefits of social sup- 
port are double barrelled. First, people with stronger social networks exhibit better 
psychological and physical well being. Second, when people encounter stressful 
events, those with good social networks are likely to cope more positively. Thus, the 
social network acts as a buffer against stress.’° 

Off the job, individuals might find social support in a spouse, family, or friends. 
On the job, social support might be available from one’s superior or co-workers. 
Research evidence suggests that the buffering aspects of social support are most 
potent when they are directly connected to the source of stress. This means that co- 
workers and superiors might be the best sources of support for dealing with work- 
related stress. In particular, most managers need better training to recognize 
subordinate stress symptoms, clarify role requirements, and so on. Unfortunately, 
some organizational cultures, especially those that are very competitive, do not 
encourage members to seek support in a direct fashion. In this event, relationships 
that people develop in professional associations can sometimes serve as an informed 
source of social support. 

As described in Chapter 10, the San Francisco Police Department has an active 
peer support program that trains officers to detect stress and provide support to 
other officers. In a recent year, over 6,000 peer-support contacts were reported.7” 


"Family Friendly” Human Resource Policies 


In order to reduce stress associated with dual careers, child care, and elder care, 
many organizations are beginning to institute “family friendly” human resources 
policies.” These policies generally include some combination of formalized social 
support, material support, and increased flexibility to adapt to employee needs. 
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Companies are striving to be 
much more “family friendly” 
than in past years. Some 
organizations offer daycare for 
children of employees. 
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In the domain of social support, some firms (such as Dow Jones, Atlantic 
Richfield, and Colgate-Palmolive) distribute newsletters, such as Work and Family 
Life, that deal with work-family issues. Others, such as Lincoln National insurance, 
have developed company support groups for employees dealing with elder-care 
problems. Some companies have contracted specialized consultants to provide sem- 
inars on elder-care issues. 

A most prominent and welcome form of material support consists of corporate 
daycare centres. Flexibility (which provides more control over family issues) 
includes flex-time, telecommuting, and job sharing (Chapter 6), as well as family 
leave policies that allow time off for caring for infants, sick children, and aged 
dependents. Although many firms boast of having such flexible policies, a common 
problem is encouraging managers to use them in an era of downsizing and lean 
staffing. 

Firms that are noted for their family-friendly human resource policies include 
Corning, Xerox, IBM, American Express, and Zehrs supermarkets, a division of 
Toronto-based Loblaws. 


Stress Management Programs 


Some organizations have experimented with programs designed to help employees 
“manage” work-related stress. Such programs are also available from independent 
off-work sources. Some of these programs help physically and mentally healthy 
employees prevent problems due to stress. Others are therapeutic in nature, aimed 
at individuals who are already experiencing stress problems. Although the exact 
content of the programs varies, most involve one or more of the following tech- 
niques: meditation; training in muscle-relaxation exercises; biofeedback training to 
control physiological processes; training in time management; and training to think 
more positively and realistically about sources of job stress.”? Although each of 
these techniques has been useful in reducing anxiety and tension in other contexts, 
they have only recently been applied in the work setting. Tentative evidence suggests 
that these applications are useful in reducing physiological arousal, sleep distur- 
bances, and self-reported tension and anxiety.80 


Work-Life Balance Programs 


Many people have argued that a balanced lifestyle that includes a variety of leisure 
activities combined with a healthy diet and physical exercise can reduce stress and 
counteract some of the adverse physiological effects of stress. For some organiza- 
tions, work-life balance programs and quality-of-life benefits have become a 
strategic retention tool. Employees are increasingly demanding work-life balance 
benefits, and employers are realizing that by providing them they can increase com- 
mitment and reduce turnover. Nortel has a comprehensive work-life balance pro- 
gram that includes family-care leave for the parents of newborns or newly adopted 
children; retirement investment matching; coffee bars; subsidized gym memberships; 
sports areas; and meditation and spirituality rooms where employees can relax or 
observe their religious practices.’ 

An increasing number of organizations are providing work-life programs. For 
example, Eddie Bauer Inc. offers work-life programs to their employees to help 
them lead more productive and balanced lives. Workers are encouraged to partici- 
pate in mental and physical fitness through a variety of programs. Employee assis- 
tance programs are also available to help employees manage personal problems, 
mental and emotional difficulties, alcohol and chemical dependency, as well as legal 
and financial assistance.82 At Husky Injection Molding Systems the cafeteria only 
serves healthy food and at the company’s head office in Bolton, Ontario, a natur- 
opath, a chiropractor, a medical doctor, a nurse, and a massage therapist are on 
staff, and employees are encouraged to use the company’s large fitness centre. 
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Starbucks also has a work-life program that includes on-site fitness services.*4 


Studies show that fitness training is associated with improved mood, a better self- 
concept, reduced absenteeism, and reports of better performance. Work-life pro- 
grams are also believed to result in lower health-care costs. Some of these 
improvements probably stem from stress reduction.*° 


the manager’s 


Striking a Balance at Steelcase Inc. 


1. According to Dave Ulrich of the University of 
Michigan, the major problem facing employees is 
not so much the increasing demands being made 
on them but, rather, the lack of resources that 
they require to cope and manage the increasing 
demands. As demands made on employees 
increase, so can employee stress and depression. 
Ulrich suggests that organizations resolve this 
problem through the use of a demand/resource 
framework. The framework indicates that 
employees will experience stress and depression 
when the demands being made on them exceed 
the resources they have to manage them. 
Therefore, organizations need to find ways to 
help employees find the right balance between 
demands and resources. To balance demands and 
resources, Ulrich suggests three strategies: (1) 
find ways to help employees do less by reducing 
demands (e.g., set priorities among demands, 
reengineer work processes by streamlining, 
automating, and simplifying); (2) increase the 
resources that employees have to do their work 
(e.g., provide employees with more control over 
how and when they do their work, provide 
employees with computers and other tech- 
nology); and (3) help employees turn demands 


Learning Objectives Checklist 


. Interpersonal conflict is a process that occurs when 
one person, group, or organizational unit frustrates 
the goal attainment of another. Such conflict can 
revolve around facts, procedures, or the goals them- 
selves. Causes of conflict include intergroup bias, 
high interdependence, ambiguous jurisdictions, and 
scarce resources. Differences in power, status, and 
culture are also a factor. 


into resources (e.g., consider the impact of com- 
pany policies on employees’ families, involve 
employees in key decisions). 


. One of the things that Mr. Hackett emphasizes at 


Steelcase is a balanced perspective such that 
one’s value does not increase or decrease 
because of the job they do. In addition to this 
balanced perspective, Steelcase has tried to make 
it easier for employees to live healthier lives, 
even as the demands of their jobs increase. For 
example, it has adopted a model of more 
numerous, smaller exercise facilities that enable 
staff to “sneak away with no hassles” at any time 
when they have a break in their day. In addition, 
the company is trying to offer its staff healthy 
food on site. To discourage consumption of fast 
food for dinner, it has started a program that lets 
employees place a dinner order for their family 
at noon that they can pick up at the end of the 
day. The employee pays for the meal, but 
Steelcase provides it at a discount. Mr. Hackett 
says he is also exploring the idea of providing 
“restorative sleep” areas for his staff so they can 
grab a quick nap if they are suffering from jet lag 
or just need to rejuvenate themselves. 


. Types of conflict include relationship, task, and 


process conflict. Conflict dynamics include the need 
to win the dispute, withholding information, 
increased cohesiveness, negative stereotyping of the 
other party, reduced contact, and emergence of 
aggressive leaders. 


. Modes of managing conflict include avoiding, 


accommodating, competing, compromise, and col- 
laborating. 


Social Behaviour and Organizational Processes Part Three 


Negotiation is a decision-making process among 
parties that do not have the same preferences. 
Distributive negotiation attempts to divide up a 
fixed amount of outcomes. Frequent tactics include 
threats, promises, firmness, concession making, and 
persuasion. Integrative negotiation attempts to 
enlarge the amount of outcomes via collaboration or 
problem solving. Tactics include exchanging copious 
information, framing differences as opportunities, 
cutting costs, increasing resources, and introducing 
superordinate goals. 


When managers perceive that employees are in a rut 
or avoiding disagreements at the cost of not dealing 
with important issues, they may want to stimulate 
conflict to reinvigorate the workplace. Although 


stances. Problem solving is the most effective reac- 
tion because it confronts the stressor directly and 
thus has the potential to terminate the stress episode. 
The most common psychological reaction to stress is 
the use of defence mechanisms to temporarily reduce 
anxiety. The majority of studies on physiological 
reactions to stress implicate cardiovascular risk fac- 
tors. Strategies that can reduce organizational stress 
include job redesign, social support, family-friendly 
human resource policies, stress management pro- 
grams, and work-life balance programs. 


Discussion Questions 


ee! : s 1. The manager of a fast food restaurant sees that 
conflict is often considered a negative occurrence, conflict among the staff is damaging service. How 
conflict can also be necessary for and beneficial to might she implement a superordinate goal to 
organizational change initiatives. In the context of reduce this Conthice 
change, conflict can generate new ideas, lead to 
more careful monitoring of the actions of others, 2. A come hires two finance maer right owt of 
and lead to a redistribution of power within the college. Being U E ENT and unfamiliar cove 
organization. ment, they begin their relationship cooperatively. 
However, over time, they develop a case of deep 
Stressors are environmental conditions that have the interpersonal conflict. What factors could account 
potential to induce stress. Stress is a psychological for this? 
reaction that can prompt tension or anxiety because h ee h ke j i 
an individual feels incapable of coping with the 3. i k arg a r e factors that a i ta i 
demands made by a stressor. Stress reactions are the i 3 genge ce ee eae TO CAVE CTD E CO 
behavioural, psychological, and physiological conse- Sev IOs Ee aton np ancien BA Be tan Bibs 
quences of stress. nesonanon; 
; ae eee 4. Two social workers just out of college join the 
J ge J 
Personality characteristics can cause some individ- ; : 
: ; same county welfare agency. Both find their case 
uals to perceive more stressors than others, experi- ; ‘ 
íl T hi loads very heavy and their roles very ambiguous. 
A E A E “eg cn) One exhibits negative stress reactions, includin 
stress. In particular, people with external locus of 6 > 6 
ais en ura absence and elevated alcohol use. The other seems 
control, high negative affectivity, and Type A behav- i 
: ; to cope very well. Use the stress episode model to 
iour pattern are prone to such reactions. explainsvlyhig i gheoceus 
At the managerial or executive level, common stres- 5 Imagine that a person who greatly dislikes bureau- 
sors include role overload and high responsibility. At cracy assumes her first job as an investigator in a 
the operatic level, pOor physical working condi- very bureaucratic government tax office. Describe 
tions and underutilization of potential due to poor the stressors that she might encounter in this situa- 
job design are common stressors. Boundary role tion. Give an example of a problem-solving reac- 
occupants often experience siess an the form of con- tion to this stress. Give an example of a defensive 
flict between demands from inside the employing reaction to it 
organization and demands from outside. Emotional oy 
labour may also provoke stress. Burnout may occur 6. The jobs in the PEREOS WWO QUESTCTE ATS 
when interaction with clients produces emotional boundary role jobs. Explain this, and describe why 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and low accomplish- boundary roles often prove stressful. 
ment. Job ey and change, role ambiguity, 7, Compare and contrast the stressors that might be 
sexual harassment, interpersonal conflict, and work- experienced by an assembly-line worker and the 
family conflicts have the potential to induce stress in president of a company. 
all organizational members. = 
8. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of hiring 


Behavioural reactions to stress include problem 
solving, withdrawal, and the use of addictive sub- 


employees with Type A personality characteristics. 
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Integrative Discussion Questions 


1. Does personality influence the way individuals 
manage conflict? Consider the relationship among 
each of the following personality characteristics 
and the five approaches to managing organiza- 
tional conflict described in this chapter: the “Big 
Five” dimensions of personality, locus of control, 
self-monitoring, self-esteem, need for power, and 
Machiavellianism. 


2. Can leadership be a source of stress in organiza- 
tions? Refer to the leadership theories described in 
Chapter 9 (e.g., leadership traits, behaviours, situa- 
tional theories, participative leadership, develop- 
mental leadership, and LMX theory) and explain 
how leadership can be a source of stress. According 
to each theory, what can leaders do to reduce stress 
and help employees cope with it? 


Experiential Exercise 


Coping with Stress 


To what extent does each of the following fit as a description 
of you? (Circle one number in each line across.) 


Very Quite Some- Not Not 
true true what very at all 
true true true 


1. I “roll with the punches” 
when problems come up. 1 2 3 4 5) 


2. Ispend almost all my time 
thinking about my work. 5) 4 3 2 1 


3. I treat other people as 
individuals and care about 
their feelings and opinions. 1 2 3 4 5 


4. I recognize and accept my 
own limitations and assets. 1 2 3 4 S 


5. There are quite a few 
people I could describe as 
“good friends.” 1 2 3} 4 5 


6 Ienjoy using my skills and 

abilities both on and off 

the job. íl 2 3 4 9 
7. I get bored easily. 5 4 3 2 il 


8. I enjoy meeting and talking 
with people who have 
different ways of thinking 


about the world. il 2 3 4 5 
9. Often in my job I “bite off 
more than I can chew.” 5 4 3 2 1 


10. Pm usually very active on 
weekends with projects or 
recreation. al 2 3 4 5 
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11. I prefer working with people 
who are very much like 
myself. 5 4 3 2 il 


12. I work primarily because I 
have to survive, and not 
necessarily because 
I enjoy what I do. 5 4 3 2 1 


13. I believe I have a realistic 
picture of my personal 
strengths and weakness. 1 2 3 4 5 


14. Often I get into arguments 
with people who don’t 
think my way. 5 4 3 2 1 


15. Often I have trouble getting 
much done on my job. 5 4 3 2 il 


16. Pm interested in a lot of 
different topics. 1 2 3 4 5 


17. I get upset when things 
don’t go my way. 5 4 3 2 1 


18. Often Pm not sure how I 
stand on a controversial topic. 5 4 3 2 1 


19. Pm usually able to find a 
way around anything which 
blocks me from 
an important goal. 1 2 3 4 5 


20. I often disagree with my 
boss or others at work. 5 4 3 2 1 


Scoring and Interpretation 


Dr. Alan A. McLean, who developed this checklist, feels that 
people who cope with stress effectively have five characteris- 
tics. First, they know themselves well and accept their own 
strengths and weaknesses. Second, they have a variety of inter- 
ests off the job, and they are not total “workaholics.” Third, 
they exhibit a variety of reactions to stress, rather than always 
getting a headache or always becoming depressed. Fourth, 
they are accepting of others who have values or styles different 
from their own. Finally, good copers are active and productive 
both on and off the job. 

Add together the numbers you circled for the four ques- 
tions contained in each of the five coping scales. 


Add together your 


responses to Your score 
Coping scale these questions (write in) 
Knows self 4, 9, 13, 18 ee 
Many interests Me 5 eo AS) —— 
Variety of reactions ily ik, ly, We: —— 
Accepts other’s values 3, 8, 14, 20 a 
Active and productive 6, 10, 12, 15 a 


Then, add the five scores together for your overall total 
score. 


Scores on each of the five areas can vary between 5 and 20. 
Scores of 12 or above perhaps suggest that it might be useful 
to direct more attention to the area. The overall total score 
can range between 20 and 100. Scores of 60 or more may sug- 
gest some general difficulty in coping on the dimensions cov- 
ered. 


Source: McLean, A. A. (1979). Work stress. Reading, MA: Addison- 
Wesley, pp. 126-127. Copyright © 1976 by Management Decision 
Systems, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 


Case Incident 


Karoshi 


Karoshi is Japanese for “death by overwork.” This well- 
documented ailment, in which people develop illnesses from 
high stress and the pressures of overtime work—with many 
literally keeling over and dying at their desks, was officially 
recognized as a fatal illness by the Japanese in 1989. Officially, 
the first person who died of karoshi was a 48-year old man 
who typically worked 15-hour days at an Osaka company and 
had worked 100 hours of overtime every month for a year. 
Eventually, this overload proved fatal. He died after putting in 
three consecutive 15-hour days. 

Following are two examples of karoshi, whose toll runs to 
nearly 10,000 deaths each year in Japan. 

Shinji Masami, 37, a design engineer at Hino Motors, a 
large subsidiary of Toyota that produces trucks, had to design 
parts that fit together well in final assembly. The job was 
intense and had pressing deadlines. From 1980 through 1986, 
Masami worked an average of 2,600 hours, about 25 percent 
more than the average Japanese. Days before his death he 
complained of severe headaches and abdominal pains. Yet he 
forced himself to go to work until his last day. He died of 
brain hemorrhage while at work in the office. 

Jun Ishii, 47, a manager of Mitsui’s Soviet division, col- 
lapsed and died at a business hotel after having spent his last 
five days escorting Russian visitors to local machine manufac- 
turers. During the 10 months preceding his death, Ishii had 
made many business trips, totalling 103 days, to the Soviet 
Union, with little time for rest in between. 


Source: Excerpted from Babbar, S., & Aspelin, D. J. (1998, 
February). The overtime rebellion: Symptom of a bigger problem? 
Academy of Management Executive, 68-76. 


1. Do you think that incidents of karoshi like those described 
in the case incident can become a problem in North 
America? Does karoshi depend on whether the overtime 
work is voluntary or involuntary, and is personality a 
factor? 


2. What can organizations in North America do to prevent 
karoshi? 


Social Behaviour and Organizational Processes 


Part Three 


Case Study 


The Last Straw 


Jerry Lambert has been employed by the University of Upper 
Ontario for 26 years. He first came to the university in the mid 
1970s as a Master’s student in information technology, and 
became a teaching assistant to Professor Jane Burnett. Eager 
to learn and thrilled with the teaching aspects of this job, Jerry 
convinced Professor Burnett to let him do some in-class work. 
The professor finally agreed, and was impressed with Jerry’s 
natural teaching ability and dedication. At the end of the 
school year, the professor went on sabbatical and suggested to 
her department that Jerry take over her class for the time that 
she would be away. Because of the shortage of information 
technology professors at the time, and in light of Professor 
Burnett’s glowing recommendation, Jerry was hired as an 
instructor. 

In the meantime, Jerry had taken a summer job as a junior 
programmer in the university’s computing services depart- 
ment. By the end of the summer, he had been offered a full- 
time job with this department. Since Jerry was thinking of 
marrying, he promptly decided to take the job, as well as the 
part-time teaching position. He also decided not to pursue his 
Ph.D. degree for the time being. Jerry soon earned a reputa- 
tion as an excellent communicator, valiant worker, and dedi- 
cated instructor. Since information systems were relatively 
new at the time, most instructors and workers in this area 
were young. Jerry was young, had a friendly, outgoing per- 
sonality, and was a quick learner. He fit in well and quickly 
built up a group of friends and associates within his depart- 
ment and elsewhere. 

Over the years, Jerry obtained a number of promotions 
and more part-time teaching contracts. The teaching contracts 
were given on a one semester basis. Therefore, Jerry had no 
guarantee of having any of them renewed. However, he had 
always had one or two classes per semester, so the situation 
seemed relatively stable. In the early 1980s, Jerry decided that 
he should pursue his Ph.D. degree and returned to school part- 
time. At the same time, he started to do some consulting work 
on his own. This very full schedule stimulated him, but left 
very little time for his personal life. Within a short time, he 
and his wife were divorced. 

Jerry continued with his work, obtaining two more pro- 
motions. He was unable to continue his studies, however, 
because of lack of time. Finally, he became Manager of 
Training Services for the university’s information systems 
department. Jerry was very happy with this position which 
gave him the opportunity to combine his interests. Three years 
after he had obtained this position, Jerry felt comfortable. He 
had a nice job, a cottage in the country, and had just bought 
a house in an affluent section of town. Although there was a 
large mortgage on the house, Jerry felt comfortable with it 
since his income allowed him to meet the payments. Jerry had 
recently remarried, and his wife was expecting a baby. 

Three months ago, the university president announced that 
there would be massive cutbacks in management and support 
staff at the university. Within a month, Jerry heard rumours 
that his section was being targeted for downsizing. Jerry tried 
repeatedly to get confirmation or disconfirmation of these 
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rumours from his boss, Patricia Jones. However, Patricia 
remained vague and evasive. At one point, Mario, a fellow 
manager, told Jerry in confidence that Patricia had asked other 
managers’ opinion about Jerry’s department and that some of 
these managers had said that they felt that Jerry’s job and 
department were “non-essential.” “I am not supposed to tell 
you this,” Mario said, “but if I was in your shoes Pd like to 
know if my job was in danger.” Jerry thanked him and kept 
the information confidential; however, he couldn’t help feeling 
that his other colleagues, Mario excepted, were “stabbing him 
in the back.” “They are all looking out for themselves without 
any thought as to what makes sense,” he fumed. “What a 
bunch of self-centred turkeys!” 

To make matters worse, a month later, Jerry stepped into 
the parking lot to find that his car had been stolen. Later on, 
he discovered that his insurance did not cover the full cost of 
replacing the car. His wife took this news badly and started 
feeling ill. Her doctor ordered complete bed rest for the next 
three months, when the baby is due. She has told Jerry that she 
is tired of hearing about his speculations concerning doom 
and gloom at work. To avoid irritating his wife, Jerry has been 
keeping his work-related problems to himself. Last week, 
Jerry was told that some of his teaching contracts might not 
be renewed because the university planned to save money by 
assigning a larger teaching load to full-time professors. 
Concerned with the unstable situation of both his full-time job 
and his contract work at the university, Jerry pursued addi- 
tional teaching assignments with the local community college. 
He is now teaching five nights a week and feeling exhausted 
since the workload amounts to having two full-time jobs. To 
make matters worse, constant worry is keeping him awake at 
night. In addition, he has been suffering from recurring colds 
and has been having frequent headaches. 


Integrative Case 


Ace Technology 


At the end of Part Two of the text, on Individual Behaviour, 
you answered a number of questions about the Ace 
Technology Integrative Case that dealt with issues related to 
learning, job attitudes, motivation, pay systems, and incentive 
plans. Now that you have completed Part Three of the text 
and the chapters on Social Behaviour and Organizational 
Processes, you can return to the Ace Technology Integrative 
Case and enhance your understanding of some of the main 
issues associated with social behaviour and organizational 
processes by answering the following questions. 


Questions 


1. Discuss the culture at Ace Technology. Would you con- 
sider it a strong culture? Why or why not, and what are 
the implications of this for the new strategy? What effect 
will the new reward system have on the culture? 


Conflict and Stress 


This morning, his secretary walked into his office in tears, 
saying that Jerry’s boss, Patricia, had just told her that she was 
being laid off. This was a shock for Jerry, who had not been 
forewarned about this by Patricia. Obviously, having his sec- 
retary laid off while being kept completely in the dark did not 
bode well for Jerry’s department. Although he tried to sympa- 
thize with his secretary’s plight, Jerry could not help but feel 
terribly angry at the way the situation was being handled. He 
tried to reach his boss but was told that Patricia was in a 
meeting. By the end of the day, Jerry still hadn’t heard from 
Patricia. Feeling a knot in his stomach that would not go 
away, Jerry rushed from his office to his evening class, car- 
rying a pile of assignments to return to his students. On the 
way out the door, a colleague bumped into him, sending the 
assignments flying. Upset, Jerry lashed out at his colleague, 
calling him an idiot. 


Source: Case prepared by Nicole Bérubé. Used with permission. 


1. Jerry is clearly experiencing stress. What stress reactions 
does he exhibit? What are the stressors that prompt this 
reaction? 


2. Is Jerry experiencing burnout? If so, what factors might be 
responsible? Feel free to speculate, given the nature of his 
job and family situation. 


3. Is interpersonal conflict an issue in the case? What are its 
causes? 


4. Evaluate Patricia’s management style. How should Jerry 
deal with her? 


5. How could the University of Upper Ontario do a better 
job of dealing with the issues raised in the case? 


2. Consider Bill’s leadership style and behaviour in the case. 
Use Fiedler’s Contingency Theory and House’s Path-Goal 
Theory to analyze the leadership situation confronting 
Bill. What leadership style does each theory suggest? 


3. Run the new strategy and compensation plan through 
the Vroom and Jago decision tree (Exhibit 9.5). What 
level of participation is indicated? 


4. Discuss the merits of transformational or charismatic 
leadership, LMX theory, and developmental leadership at 
Ace Technology. What do these theories suggest about 
the effectiveness of Bill’s leadership? 


5. Discuss communication at Ace Technology. How is the 
new strategy and compensation program communicated, 
and how effective is communication at Ace Technology? 

6. Consider the decision-making process at Ace Technology. 
How was the decision made on the new strategy and 
compensation program, and how effective was it? 


